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of the free States, and it had been declaimed from many a
schoolhouse stage.

Lowell deserves credit for what he did. He chose his
place early and firmly on the anti-slavery side, but it is
absurd and false to say that thenceforward and therefor aboli-
tion became popular and abolitionists the sought for or the
accepted by society. Mr. Lowell was the son of a Boston
Unitarian clergyman. In the Forties he had not gained stand-
ing ground for himself, to omit all thought of his ability "to
carry an unpopular cause.

Indeed, up to the time of the repeal of the Missouri Com-
promise the whole array of anti-slavery writers and speakers
had not accomplished the results which the reviewer attributes
to the " Biglow Papers."

Indeed, should there be a signal reform in the fashion and
cost of ladies' dresses it might with equal propriety be at-
tributed to Butler's poem " Nothing to Wear."

GENERAL GARFIELD AND GENERAL ROSECRANS

The statement is revived that General Garfield, when chief
of the staff of General Rosecrans in the campaign which
ended at Chickamauga was false to Rosecrans. The allega-
tion and the fact are that he wrote to Mr. Chase, then in Mr.
Lincoln's Cabinet, that Rosecrans was incompetent to the
command. Garfield's statements, as I recall the letters, were
free from malice and the professional and ethical question is,
" Was Garfield justified as a citizen and soldier, in giving his
opinion to the Administration? " His view of Rosecrans was
confirmed by events, and it may be assumed that the opinion
was free from any improper influence when the letters were
written. On this assured basis of facts I cannot doubt that
Garfield did only what was his duty. Neither the President
nor the War Department could obtain specific knowledge of
the officers in command except through associates and sub-